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PREFACE. 


One essential for arriving at an unbiassed conclusion in 
the matter of a Lingua Indica is that the researcher shall belong 
to neither of the two opposing communities; or, if he does, that 
he shall not be swayed by communal passions. The linguistic 
and political problems of New India are linked together: in so 
far a solution of the one may help towards a solution of the 
other. It is a mistake to say that India holds two separate nations. 
A nation is a geographical entity ; hence India can be said to 
hold but one nation. Alternately, it is urged that India holds two 
distinct races. This is not correct, either, for so-called Hinduism 
is a conglomeration of various races; while Islam in India 
cannot claim to be a single race.* However that may be, it isa 
fact that the two leading peoples of India were once one, and 
can still be one, given good will on eifher side, The example of 
South Africa has been cited in the following pages, to which 
may be added that of Canada; while outside the British Com- 
monwealth the U.S. A, present the striking spectacle of a dozen 
races forming a united nation. 
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Chapter I.’ 


Definitions etc. 


The question of a universal language for India involves an 
examination of the following points: (1) The meaning and history 
of the terms “ Hindi”, “Urdu” and “ Hindustani” respectively ; (2) 
The one-time linguistic and cultural brotherhood of the 
two great peoples of India; (3) The rights and wrongs of 
the present controversy between the same for supremacy 
of language; (4) The feasibility of either of the two great vernacu- 
lars entirely supplanting English in the near or remote future. 


Points for 
examination, 


In the order of chronology Hindi comes first. It was, along 
with the other modern tongues of India, derived from the Sanskrit 
dialects that came into existence on the demise of Sanskrit as a 
spoken language in c. the sixth century B.C. It is one of 
the seven Aryan dialects spoken in N. India; the other 
six being Punjabi, Sindhi, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali and Orya. 
Its area is co-extensive with the whole of Upper India; includ- 
ing Rajputana, and the provinces of Multan, Delhi, Agra, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Oudh, Allahabad and Behar. Even on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas Trail found that the language of Kumaon 
and Garhwal was pure Hindi; while, generally, all along 
the sub-Himalayan range, as far as the river Gogra, the corrupt 
Hindi introduced by the Gurkhas from the plains is supplanting the 
Tibetan of the mountain aborigines, so that Masson found no diffi- 
culty in making himself understood throughout the whole of Kohistan. 


Hindi. 


Area. 


The name Hindi is derived from “ Hind”, the Persian name 

of India; and is ultimately traceable to “Sindhu”, the River, i. e., 
(Indus), on the banks of which the first Vedas were composed. The 
Persian form ‘*Hind”™ reached the Greeks who, after silencing the 
, according to their usual rule, passed it on to the Romans 

Originof in the form “Ind”, the last being responsible for the 
seca modern European forms, “India” and “‘ Indies” (i. e, the 
East and West Indies respectively). The Persian forms of “ Hindi" 





1 Part of the argument set out in these pages has been more 
fully developed in the following works of the author, (awaiting publication.): 


An Essay on Urdu, (Ch. VI): Glossarium Spirituale Quoranis (Prolegomena, 
‘> \ re) ee @| 
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are ‘‘Hindwi”, “ Hindui”, ‘‘Hinduvi” etc. These were adopted by 
English writers. Tennant (1804) thus speaks of a “ manuscript in the 
Hindivi’’ 2 while W. Bowlee published, in 1826, ‘‘the New Testament... 
altered .. into the Hinduee language ”. 


As **Hind” was the Persian name of the country, so was 
“Hindu” (S. Saindhawa: Z. Hindava), the name of an individual 
inhabiting that country ; while ‘“ Hindi’, of or pertaining to India, 
especially the language of N, India, came to denote one of the dialects 
derived from the Vedic Sanskrit through its classical form. It is 
small wonder, then, if the names (or rather forms) ‘Hind’ and 
“Hindu” are not found in the Sanskrit itself, 


Sir George Grierson draws a novel distinction between the 
derivations of the words ‘*‘Hindu” and “Hindi” *. The Persian 
source of the words (Zend. Hendu; Achaemenian, Hindu; ultimately 
referrable to the Sanskrit, Sindhu, river) is, however, against such a 
distinction. The name Hind, or Sindh, (the country of the Sindhu, 
or Indus,) was gradually amplified by the Persians, Greeks and Arabs 
so as to comprise the whole of India. 


Coming to Urdu, the first point of note is its unique position 
as a@ modern dialect evolved almost in its entirety by conscious 
volition,—a dialect manufactured, so to say, from existing materials, 
by the deliberate effort of man; a phenomenon which would seem to 
give the Jie to the contention of the Roman grammarian 
that words may not receive the hall-mark of citizenship 
even from an emperor. The biography of the word is interesting. The 
English word ‘‘horde” and the allied European forms are all ulti- 
mately derived from the Turko-Tataric “ ordu”’, (also “ ordi”, * ordo”, 
“urdu’”’,) camp. Adverting to its origin, the English word literally 
means a tribe or troop of Tatar or other Mongolian or kindred Asiatic 

nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating from 

Biography of place to place for pasturage, or for war and plunder; such 
at as the Asiatic ‘‘ hordes” which devastated Europe during 
the Dark Ages. In India the term came to be established with refer- 
ence to the last two phases (war and plunder) in connection with the 
invasion of Tamer Lane. Even before the date of the latter Central 
Asian “hordes”, in the shape of the Hunas, had poured into India 


Urdu. 


2 Indian Recreations, II, 199). 
3 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th ed., XIII, 479/1). 
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“during the ferment following the disruption of the great Gupta 
empire ’’*. 


The origins of the Urdu dialect are explained in a critical 
dissertation (said to be the only one of its kind in native literature) by 
Mir Amman of Delhiin his Bagh-o-Bahar, (1802). At the date of his 
work, the Muslim dynasties had ruled in India for ten centuries and, 
with the growth of intercourse between the two communities, there 
was an admixture of the languages of the Hindus and their 
Muslim conquerors. Ou the invasion of Timur the camp 
or Bazaar of the army was introduced into the city, whence 
the city Bazaar was called “Urdu”. ‘‘When Akbar ascended the 
throne, various races from all quarters, on hearing of the kind patron- 
age and bounty of that incomparable house, came and assembied in 
the royal presence, but the speech and dialect of each was different. 
From their being collected togethar, and owing to the trade, traffic, 
and intercourse which they carried on with one another, a single 
language, that of Urdu, was established.” The historic incident of a 
single language intelligible to all the various nationalities concerned, 
and resulting from the heterogeneous elements existing in the invader’s 
camp, thus presents a curious contrast to the Biblical legend of the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, where the hitherto common language of 
mankind was split up by divine ordinance into various mutually 
unintelligible tongues. 


Origin of 
dialect. 


Although the grammatical foundation of Urdu rests on Hindi, 
and although the latter, like its mother Sanskrit, and 
sisters Marathi etc., is written in the Deva Nagari charac- 

ter, Urdu is written in the Persian. It is thus an instance of an 

indigenous language adopting a foreign script. The analogous cases 
of Sanskrit and Iranian in the East, and of the Aryan languages of 

Europe in the West, being indebted for their alphabets to Semitic 

sources may be mentioned in passing; to which may be 

added a modern case. To the Western group of Arabic 
dialects belongs Maltese, but owing to its isolation from 
other Arabic branches on the one hand, and being exposed to the in- 
fluence of Italian on the other, it has developed on rather curious 
lines: while, although its literature boasts of a fairly good number of 
books, the characters used are Latin. Another illustration, a most 
remarkable one, of this novel phenomenon has been recently furnished 
by Turkey in its anxiety for the wholesale westernization of its institu- 


Script. 


Parallel Illus- 
trations. 


Tripathi, History of Kanauy, 1937. 
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tions and culture: for Turkey, whose civilization must be identified 
with that of Muslim Arabia, has now replaced Arabic characters with 
Latin for all purposes of writing,—official and otherwise. 


The epithet “ High Urdu”, on the analogy of ‘‘ High Hindi”, 
has been brought into existence to designate that species of composi- 
tion in which Perso-Arabic vocabulary is predominant. 
Regretting such latter trait in present-day (Muslim- 
owned) Urdu newspapers, Hindu scholars are wont to say that such 
Urdu papers are creating an Urdu not only different from Hindi, but 
from Urdu itself, (as commonly spoken and written). 


High Urdu. 


The “* Zaban-i-Urdu ”, Language of the Camp, is pre-eminent- 
ly a mixed dialect. Among other noted instances of mixed dialects, 
ancient and modern, may be mentioned Akkadean, inflluenced by the 
Sumerian, on the entry of the former into Messopotamia ; the partially 
Semitized Abyssinian; the Persian, largely interlarded with Arabic 

since the Arab conquest; and the modern Goanese, in 
Paaenned India, a mixture of Portuguese and Marathi, intelligible to 
’ the pure speaker of neither of these two languages. Lastly 
Europe, towards the fall of the Roman empire, presented the strange 
feature of ‘‘new languages .. barbarously mixed with the Latin”. On 
the American continent at the present day, notable examples hail from 
Mexico and the West Indies. Most of the Mestizos, who form several 
millions of the population, speak Spanish as their mother-tongue, with 
an infusion of Mexican words. More extreme cases are those of the 
predominantly negro populations of the West Indies Islands, who 
have adopted as their native tongues corrupt dialects of English or 
French, in which the proportion of African words is very scanty. 


Coming now to the term “ Hindustani”, it is probable that 
the name “ Hindustan ”’ came into vogue with the conquests of Timur 
(1398) and Babar (1526), which were confined to Upper India. To 
natives, accordingly, “‘ Hindustan ” is “ India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Benga! and Behar”; or virtually, the region covered by 

Hindi and its dialects. As, however, the conquests of the 
Reema Mugal emperors extended southwards, the name was 
connotaions, @PPlied to the whole of the peninsula, and was, in this 

sunse, adopted by Europeans, so as to cover the country 
“from the Himalaya to the Bridge (i.e. Adam's Bridge) ”’, and this is 
the general geographical use. This also, is the sense in which the 
word has passed into English literature and British Indian law; as 
compare the following extracts: 
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‘‘Trial by ordeal .. still keeps its placé in the Hindo- 
stanee code ’’, 


‘Tt is quite true that such is the lamentable disregard 
of truth prevailing among the native inhabitants of 
Hindoustan, that all oral evidence is necessarily 
received with great suspicion '’°, 


Now, as to the much debated question what exactly is the 
language connoted by the term ‘‘ Hindustani’’, (the debate is largely 
artificial, and engineered for political purposes), the broad answer is 
that Hindustani is Urdu, and Urdu is Hindustani. If evidence were 
required of the two names being synonymous, it is furnished by native 

writings, and by the titles of standard English works and 
Linguistic — articles treating of the language. Mir Amman, in the 
oneeree? preface to the Bagh-o-Bahar referred to above, says (1802), 
“Dr. John Gilchrist .. graciously asked me to translate the story into 
that pure, colloquial Hindostani which the Urdu people speak among 
themselves’. Writing in 1857 Monier Wiiliams says: ‘ Out of them 
(patois modifications of Sanskrit) arose Hindi (termed Hindustani or 
Urdu when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), Marathi and 
Gujarati.”7 Cust* describes Hindustani or Urdu asa Lingua Franca. The 
Oxford English Dictionary, the product of the united efforts of numer- 
ous experts, defines Hindustani as the name of a language, also cailed 
Urdu, i.e. Zaban-i-Urdu, language of the Camp, rc., of the Mugal con- 
querors. J. T. Platt’s learned article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(9th ed., from which Sir George Grierson borrows in the 13th), is titled 
Hindustani or Urdu); and the same author's Grammar (1874) is titled 
‘A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu language. The native society 
at Patna for the promotion of Urdu styles itself ‘‘The Hindustani 
Academy of Patna.”® Finally, a recent speech of Lord Willingdon 
would seem, unknown to the speaker, to point to the identity of 
Hindustani with Urdu: 


5 Tennant, 1804, Ind. Rec. ed. 2, I, 246. 

6 4 Moore’s Indian Appeals, 431, at p. 441. 
7 Sanskrit Grammar, Intr. 22. 

8 1878, Modern Languages of East Indies, 47. 


9 At a meeting of the “Hindustani Speaking Union,” founded in 
London by Sir Abdur Qadar (1936), Urdw poems were read by Hatiz 
Jullundhari, India’s leading Urdu poet. Times of India, 13-7-38, 10/7. 
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‘6. . when I was governor of Bombay I did learn suffi- 
cient Hindustani to make my household understand 
what I said...” 2°. 


What the noble lord had in mind was the speech of the 
Muslims, net that of the Hindus. 


Sir George Grierson, however, who was in charge of the 
Linguistic Survey of India (1898-1902), enunciates the novel theory 
that Hindustani is not Urdu, nor a mixed dialect at all. He says that 
“it is an actual living dialect of Western Hindi, existing for centuries 
in its present habitat. '’ (He, however, cites no authorities to show that 
the name has been used in this connection for centuries). 
To allege, he says, that it is ‘‘a mongrel ‘ pigeon’ form 
of speech made up of contributions from the various 
languages which met in Delhi Bazaar is to reverse the order of events.” 
For, says he, “it was the natural language of the people in the neigh- 
hourhood of Delhi, who formed the bulk of those who resorted to the 
bazaar, and hence it became the bazaar language. From here it 
became the lingua franca of the Mogul camp, and was carried 
«very where in India by the lieutenants of the empire”. The admission, 
however, of its being the bazaar Janguage, the meaning of the very 
name Urdu, the existence of the term Rikhta (to express its poetic 
form), the testimony, as early as 1802, of a writer of note whose mother 
tongue was Urdu, the fact that the name Hindustani has generally 
been adopted by English writers as a synonym for Urdu, the intrinsic 
evidence of a mixed vocabulary in an individual dialect which 
is not repeated in any other, and, lastly, the absence of 
mention of any authority in support of the dissenting theory, 
must remain sufficient evidence of the fact that Urdu and Hindu- 
stani are both names of the same mixed dialect which took its 
rise, during the Mugal regime, as a spoken language in Upper 
India, and as a literary tongue in the Deccan in S. India.++ 


Sir G. Grierson’s 
theory. 


10 (7. I., 23-6-38, 16/7). 


11 The latest proof of this fact is furnished by a communique issued by 
the Nizam’s Government in July 1938. Defending its linguistic policy 
against outside comments, it says that the use of Urdu as the official and court 
language is in accordance with the course advocated by advanced politicians in 
British India, who hold that the national language of India should be Hindu- 
stani, written in either the Nagari or Persian script. (7, I, 12-7-38, 17/4). 
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The same writer has equally original definitions of Urdu and 

Hindi respectively. The one he calls the ‘‘Persianized Hindostani of edu- 

cated Mussalmans”; the other, the *‘Sanskritized Hindustani of edu- 

cated Hindus.” This is an artificial and arbitrary distinction. 

meas Urdu is Urdu, whatever the proportion of its mixed ele- 

and“ Hindi.” Ments; and so is Hindi, Hindi. The predominance of 

Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit or Marathi elements is only a 

feature arising from Jocal territorial conditions, or past traditions, and 

is in no way a tesult of the speaking community being literate or 

otherwise. The whole confusion arises from want of a proper defini- 

tion of what Urdu, as a dialect evolved from Hindi, (mainly in respect 
of grammar and inflexion, partly in respect of vocabulary) really is. 


The further fallacy that the word Hindi signified either the 

Hindi or the Urdu dialect, arose from a loose use of the term by some 

European writers. Thus John Shakespeare, publishing a 

aa. collection of extracts from both Hindi and Urdu literatures 

oe for the education of tlhe Company's servants, printed 

them in the Nagar and Persian characters respectively, 

but called them jointly Aluntakhabat-i-Hindi, “Selections from Hindi” 
(1838-43). 


A yet further fallacy, that Hindustani is but another name 

(not of Urdu, but) of Hindi, owes its origin to the fact that the word 

Hindi, as a substantive, connotes both language and people. Thus 

Mir Amman, (who has been quoted above,) was, though a Muslim, 

essentially a Hindi, — the word used in its adjectival form meaning, 

_ “of or belonging to Northern India". In course of time 

The word the word, in its substansive form, came to he applied to 

a rl a native of the whole of India, whether Hindu or 

Muslim. Thus Elliott reproduces the following passage 

describing the distinctive treatment meted out to Hindus and Muslims. 

* Whatever live Hindu fell into the King’s hands, was pounded into bits 

under the feet of elephants. The Musulmans who were Hindis (country- 
born) has their lives spared.’’? 2 


Knowingly oblivious to such the origin of this fallacy, the 
Indian Congress!° has now adopted it for political purposes, and enun- 
12 Tstorians of India. 1867-1877, III, 532. 


13 “ There is hardly a national body in the world to match with the 
Congress,” claimed Fandit Nehru, speaking at Nagpur on 21-1. 40, 
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ciated the novel theory that the term Hindi is a synonym 
sre for Hindustani, and vice versa; so that the mandate has 
** gone forth that Hindi is, henceforth, not to be called Hindi, 
but Hindustani. It is believed that the battle for its supremacy would 
have better and speedier chances of success if the name were changed 
from one repugnant to the Muslims (on communal grounds) to another 
acceptable to them on account of its association with the Mugal 
regime. Languages, however, do not change their names at the 
hidding of politicans. Not even a soverign edict can alter the same; 
and when it does attempt a change of name, whether linguistic or 
conmunal, such attempt is bound to result in confusion. As an 
anstance may be cited the case of an Indian community, who desired to 
have the ban of cross removed by having their old name ‘ Kurasian” 
replaced by ‘‘Anglo-Indian”’. The latter, was, however, and continues 
to be the epithet of an Englishman temporarily resident in India for 
purposes of public service or private enterprise ; examples of that class 
being Rudyard Kipling, Sir Stanley Reed, and the present Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow. 


In the Congress mandate, however, there is more than appears 
on the surface. Anxious for a Muslim recognition of its being a 
national, and not a comniunal body, it (the Congress) has tried all 
along to placate Muslim opinion. After the Khilaphat slogan had died 
a natural death, Mr. Gandhi, over a decade ago, attempting to make 
language the hand - maiden of politics, raised the cry, ‘Don't 
say Hindi, don’t say Urdu; say, Hindustani.” The ground 
urged in support of this fatwa was that Urdu and Hindi were-really one 
janguage with two different scripts. The fallacy was repeated in the 
Nehru Report, which laid down that the national language of the Indian 
Commonwealth shall be Hindustani, written either in the Nagari or 
Persian script. When these attempts failed to win over the Muslims, 
the decision has been boldly taken that the name ** Hindi” itself shall 
be wiped out of man’s memory, and make room for “ Hindustani.” 


Its secret. 


Now, in the first place a mandate to erase the name “ Hindi” 
from the tablet of Indian culture could only be obeyed by people with 
that ‘‘slave mentality’? of which the Congress had complained all 
through the bureaucratic regime. In the second, if it were so obeyed, 
it would have disastrous consequences. For while it would apply 
to Hindi proper, it would also apply to the dialects of 
Hindi, which boast of a poetic and religious literature of 
their own, and in which are written the most famous 
Hindu classics of N. India. Henceforth Krishna must not be mentioned 


Its 
consequences, 
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as making love to the Gopis in Brij Bhaka, but in Hindustani. The 
Prem Sagar, the famous record of his amours, perverted in support of 
their immoral doctrine by a Vallabhi priesthood, must be spoken of ag 
a product of Hindustani, and not as a classic in the dialect of Bindra- 
ben. No longer must the adolescent god be regarded as having been 
sung of in the language of the site of his nativity, but in the Hindu- 
stani which came into vogue with the Moguls. Nor were the praises 
of Rama chanted in Awadhi or Baiswari, but in the bazaar dialect. 
The doctrine of bhakti, or worship of Vishnu, must be conceived as 
having been preached in Hindustani; and the Bhakats themselves 
must not be regarded as Hindiis. Shades of Sur Das, Tulsi Das, and 
Behari Lai! Thought ye your art was Hindi? Nay, it was Hindu- 
stani! The Raj Niti (“Policy of Government”) of Lallo Lal (1809), 
proudly composed as a model of the Brij Bhaka, must now be held up, 
instead, as but a specimen of political Hindustani. Above all, it would 
be but charity to disillusion the shade of Malik Muhamn:ad, who fondly 
believed he was paying a compliment to his Hindi brethren by com- 
posing his Padmavati (1540) in the purest Awadhi. Poor soul, what 
thou wrot'st in was nothing more or less than thy own mother- 
dialect. 


The havoc which this edict, were it allowed to stand, would 
work with accepted standards of Hindi literature would be ad libitum, 
Chand Bardi (ub. 1193) wrote the Prithvi-Raj Rasan, whose chief value 
is neither literary nor legendary, but linguistic,; requiring, as it does, 

a close study of the stages between Sanskrit and the 
Havoc Prakrits on the one hand, and the latter and Hindi on the 
Created. other. No longer, however, will any such laborious 
research be necessary ; for the problem would now he solv- 
ed by a political ruling that the poem be regarded as written in 
Hindustani. The work of the famous poets of Akbar’s court, who 
wrote in Hindi in deference to their Master's enlightened views, must 
henceforth be looked upon as more Hindustani; of the dohas and 
kabitas composed by his courtier Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim, even the 
names must be regarded as Hindustani. Once more Lalloo Lal, 
proudly believed hitherto as the father of High Hindi, must now be 
spoken of as the father of High Hindustani. 


10 
Chapter II 


Former Hindi-Urdu Amity 


While a Hindu Congress thus disowns its own child, it is 
refreshing to turn to the period when the Muslim had extended to that 
child his own hand in brotheriy love. This fact of the amicable rela- 
tions at one time existing between the two great vernaculars has been 

stressed by either side. To begin with, Hindi itself was 
edema designated “Urdu” by Urdu poets such as Mir Taqi and 
and Urdu, eyed Insha who, conversely, named their own Urdu 
‘‘ Hindi.” At the same time there was a free interchange 
of the two cultures, not only mundane, but spiritual. Kabir himself 
was a disciple of Ramanand. Akbar’s sympathies are too well known 
to need recital. Even Aurengzib maintained the post of Kabi-Rai at 
his court. The compliment was reciprocated by the Hindiists. The 
“ Bhog'’ (Conclusion) of the famous Adi Granth of the Sikhs recites 
verses by the famous Indian Sufi, Shaikh Farid of Pakpattan. Lalloo 
Lal, in colloboration with Jowan, produced the Singhasan Battisi in 
mixed Hindi and Urdu (1801): and with Wila the Baital Pachisi in 
like marner; while he aided the former in the production of Sakuntala 
Natok, and the latter in that of the Story of Madhonal. 


In the eleventh and thirteenth centuries respectively Muslims 
used Hindi as their vernacular, and composed in it. This is why the 
alleged Urdu poems of the period are believed to be really the work of 
Muslim poets composed in Hindi according to the indigenous metre. 
Conversely Hindi poets freely drew upon Persian in what was believ- 
ed to be purely Hindi work. 


The cultural possibilities of such amity were indicated by the 
first emblem of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. This was a bust 
of its founder, with the Vedas and a mandir on one side, and a Quoran 
and a mosque on the other ; and, as a matter of fact, both communities 
have met together in this fane of knowledge for a century and a half. 
And now, in the south, there has arisen a second Akbar who, preach- 
ing the gospel of the unity of culture, visualises the time when 
the land of his adoption may become the “chief centre of 
every kind of culture,—the greatest centre of Telugu culture, the 


greatest centre of Marathi culture, the greatest centre, aye, of English 
culture.” 


If 


ee ee In the social domain this amity is even now reflected 
ike amity in : ‘ ; 
social sea apie in the titles of Raja and Mahraja borne by the Muslim 
tuals spheres. == Paluqdars of Oudh. 


If this amity existed in the literary and social spheres, it did 
so in an even more striking degree in the religious and spiritual. The 
man who brought about the intensest union was an unlettered weaver. 
Kabir, a Muslim, born in 1398 at Benares, imbibed Hindu culture in 
the centre of Hinduism ; and founded a mixed order of Hindus and 
Muslims, which survives at the present day. Akbar adopted several 
Hindu customs, as abstinence from beef and, on certain festivals, 
wearing the cord, and marking the forehead like a Hindu sectary. 
His son Jehangir celebrated several festivals, as Dipavli, (Feast of 
Lights) and Maha Siva Ratri, (the Great Night of Siva), and would 
invite Hindu Yogis to the palace and eat and drink with them. More 
than either, however, was the latter's son, Dara Shikoh, a sympathetic 
student of Hinduism. He wrote the Madjma-al-Bahrain, in demonstr- 
ation of his thesis that the difference between Hindu pantheism and 
Muslim Sufism is one existing only on the surface. It was during this 
period that Seyed Ibrahim (b. 1573) became a Vaishnava. A large 
number of works, religious and quast-religious, was translated from the 
Sanskrit and Hindi into Persian, the then language of the court 
and of the learned.15 Especially in mysticism was a common bond 
found. This would be the case between saints of the rival creeds 
during their lives; and, after death, among their disciples.4® The 
Muslim poets af Bengal went yet further. Alao! sang the praises of 
Siva, and Mirza Husain Aliof the goddess Kali.” But the climax was 
reached when Muslim theologians found a place in Islam for Hindu 
gods, on strength of the teaching of the Quoran, XITI. 8 and XVI. 38,18 


14 See Keay, Kabir and His Followers, 1931. 


15 See Ethe, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts. .I. 0., No, 1928 et seq,; 
Grundr, der Iran. Philogie, 11, 352-357. 


16 See Bhavani Das, Jivan Charitra Sri Bha*Dial Bhuvanji, Lahore, 1900. 


17 Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, 
Calcutta, 1911, pp. 626, 793. 


18 Hasan Nizami, Hindustan-ka-Do Paighambar, Ram-o-Krishan, Salam 
Allahi althima. Lahcre, 1325 A. H.=1905 A. D. 
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Chapter III. 


Present battle for supremacy. 


Such having been the spirit of brotherhood between the two 
cultures, the present battle for supremacy of language is all the more to 
be regretted. For Hindi itis claimed that it is the chief parent of Urdu 
on its grammatical and inflectional side, so that Urdu has remained an 
essentially Aryan dialect in spite of wholesale Semitic importations, 
In the words of Beames, the foreign constituent ‘tin no 
way altered or influenced the language which, as regards 
its inflectional or phonentic elements, remains still a pure Aryan 
dialect, just as pure in the pages of Wali and Sauda, as in those of 
Tulsi Das and Behari Lal.”19 Urdu thus retains the most familiar 
vocables of the native Braj, foreign nouns receiving Hindi termi- 
nations, and being declined like indigenous ones. Hence Hindi claims 
to be a better lingua franca for India than ber own child, Urdu; and 
attempts to have her regarded as such are being made by Hindu states 
of India. Thus Baroda. one of the Mahratta states which came into 
existence at the fall of the Peshwa, has replaced its own vernacular 
Mahratti by Hindi as the court and official language. (1930)7°. 


Case for Hindi, 


For Urdu it is urged, in the first place, that it is the de facto 
lingua franca of India. This contention, however, is true in a limited 
sense only. It is true, for example, that its adoption 
would he the nearest solution of the language problem of 
the Indian Army in a country of many languages.2! Over vast rural 


Case for Urdu. 


- —_—-— — neem 


12 Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages. 


70 Addressing a meeting in London (13-7-38) Pandit Nehru claimed 
that Hindi was “ perhaps the third language in the world.” Itdoes not appear 
which the two languages are to which he accorded the honour of precedence. 


*1 Among Indian pictures of the War (1939—) appearing in the pub- 
lic press is ore showing “An Urdu class in the Training School” of Indian Army 
Officers at Belgaum (See 7. J, 12-2-40). Since the arrival of Indian troops on 


the Western front, again, Parlez-rouws Urdu? became a familiar query in mixed 
messes. (J., 19-2-40). 


While, however, Urdu is thus marching with long strides in foreign 
lands, nearer home it is losing ground. The vast cinema industry of India is 
almost exclusively in the hands of Hindus; and 95 per cent of the plays are Hindi, 
performed to admiring Urdu-speaking Muslim audiences. 
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tracts of continental India, however, the people ara innocent of a 
knowledge of any but their own local dialects. The arguments of 
Urdu for supremacy over Hindi are, however, more far-reaching. 
Firstly, it is urged, Hindus themselves have preferred Persian to Hindi, 
Arguments in support of which statement the example of the great 
sa hein Kayasth clan of the north is cited, who are said to be more 
tosame. at home with Persian, and with Urdu written in Persian, 
script, than with their own Hindi written in Nagari character. 
Secondly, it is said, if Hindi is to remain master of the field, it must 
indent on Sanskrit for the enlargement of its vocabulary ; but Sanskrit 
is a dead language, and Hindi itself was a revolt against the tyranny 
it exercised through Brahminic exponents, 


To this it may be answered that the greater intimacy of the 
Kayasth with Persian than with Hindi is a solitary local feature born 
of political environments; that the civilizing influence of languages 
survives their death, as compare Latin; that the revolt was not against 
Sanskrit as a language, but against those in whose keeping it was; 
that once the keeping has changed hands, the mother-tongue will open 
up all her vast resources to vitalise her daughter-dialect. 


Thirdly, it is argued, it is futile to plead for a purely Hindi 
vernacular when leading dialects like Marathi have, for four centuries 
and over, assimilated a large proportion of Perso-Arabic words, as 
compare the not insignificant tist of revenue terms in the last. The 
answer to this must be that Urdu suffers from the same drawback, a 
goodly part of its vocabulary being Hindi, while English is making 
daily inroads. 


Fourthly, it is argued, the campaign for Hindi is not one for 

Grounds of linguistic supremacy, but for political power. The two 
resentment at " P ° ses 
political Campaigns are said to go hand in hand. Any such potiti- 

eae of cal supremacy is resented on three main grounds; (1) al- 
examined. Jeged Hindu physical degeneracy; (2) alleged military 
brotherhood of Islam; (3) alleged non-suitability of Hindu thought and 


faith for nation-building. These issues may be examined in brief. 


1. It is true that Hindusin past ages were subjugated by a 
more virile race like the Muslim invaders led by soldiers of Tatar 
and Persian blood; but there is no lack of martial clans in Hindu India, 
and Hindu youths are now taking to the army asa career; while the 
physical build of the nation as a whole is becoming the increasing 
care of reformers, 
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2. The militant brotherhood of Islam has become a chimera. 
Every modern Muslim people has been, since the Great War, engros- 
sed in its own nationalistic problems, which have left it neither time 
nor inclination to look into its brethren’s affairs. Such is the case, to 
mention only a few instaaces, with Egypt, Syria, Messopotamia, and 
Arabia ; while Turkey has practically disowned Islam. The character 
of help from Soviet Russia may be imagined when it is remembered 
that it was the Maulanas who fell shy of the lure of its statement that 
the Quoran teaches communism. Nearer India there are the border 
tribes, marauders to the core, who would as soon loot their Muslim 
brethre n as the Hindus. While, as to the sympathy of Affghanistan, 
the experience of deluded enthusiasts migrating under the “ Khila- 
phat” banner furnishes a sad commentary within quite recent years. 


3. The third ground of the Urduists’ attack is against the 
very vitals of Hindu thoughtand faith. A system of religion, it is argued, 
under which every individual can think and act as he wills so long as 
he does not violate certain well-defined caste rules, which rests solely 
on an alleged spiritualism, in which woman suffers under ancient sex 
disabilities, which has placed a considerable portion of itself beyond its 
pale as untouchables, which has for centuries failed to bring its hundred 
castes within the ambit of a common nationhood, - for such a people to 
impose its language and (political) lead on the followers of a positive 
military system like Islam, the conqueror of empires, wouid not only 
be opposed to the laws of reason, but beyond the bounds of feasibility. 


If there is some truth in this fierce attack against a civilization 
centuries old, there is some untruth, much of concealment of truth, and 
more of exaggeration. The first and most important point to remem- 
ber is that while the Aryan civilization of India has preserved its 
identity through thirty-five centuries, the Semitic culture of Islam is 
fast losing its own in its thirteenth century through the deliberate 
efforts of its foremost representative. Indian spiritualism, again, is 
responsible for the great religio-intellectual world movement of 
today,—theosophy. Ancient Hindu art still stands without arival. A 
grateful world of science has acknowledged its debt to one of the 
greatest of her sons, Sir Jagdes Bose. Woman herself, assisted by man, 
is fast uplifting her condition. Lastly, in the field of politics, the 
hitherto destructive instinct has, under the stress of circumstances, 
given place to a constructive policy ; so that the Hindu ministries of 
the Congress have earned nothing but praise. 


On the other hand Urdu is accused by its Hindi opponents of 
being but a cloak for the spread of Islam in India; every victory in 
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the cause of Urdu being hailed as a victory in the cause of Islam.?2 
Tor, it is said, the Perso-Arabic vocabulary of the Urdu 
Hinduists’ newspapers has not merely a linguistic phase; these 
attack against . ; 
Urdu. organs are rather “propagandists of a purely Islamic 
culture, their only connection with Indianism being that 
they are published in India’. A further phase of this propaganda 
is said to be thecompulsory study by Hindy students, in Muslim 
states, of Urdu text-books of Indian history. 


If such is the attitude of either side it is evident that there 

can be little prospect of a compromise, still less of a union. ‘“ As long 

as Muslims Jook,” says a recent Hindu writer, ‘to 

Poor prospect countries outside India for inspiration, and both of them 
of compromise. ? ; : 

follow a policy of aggressive communalism, under the 

disguise of self-defence and safe-guarding their rights, the idea of 

having a common language as the result of the fusion of Hindi and 
Urdu must remain as remote as the Greek calends”’.*% 


There being no likelihood of a settlement on these lines, a 
Hindu ministry has now taken a high hand, and started by thrusting 
Hindi on Telugu India, in the face of severe resentment. In adopting 
this arbitrary policy the Congress has forgotten the cultural 
debt of Hindu India to the ancestors of the Telugu people. When the 
Aryans first entered India, the Dravidians were driven to 
Congress the south, and the Aryan language was developed into 
as °f Sanskrit ; yet, having no alphabet of their own, the Aryans 
had to adopt the old Dravidian characters. It was rot 
till about B. C. 250 that they were replaced by Pali characters, on 
which latter the modern Deva-Nagari was subsequently based. With 
such the treatment, again, by a native Indian government of one of its 
own peoples, compare the case of the Kutb Shahi kings of Golconda 
(1518-1637) patronising Telugu, whose literature is hence bound up 
P with their history. The Telugu, poet Addanki Ganga- 
Pontrasted to ‘ ‘ ; 
Muslim patron. Ghara Kavi describes, in the Tapsti-Samvaran-Opakh- 
age ofsame. jyanam, the conquests of the first king. Ponnagannti 


oo _——— ee ~~ 


22 On the other hand, there would be nothing unusual in Urdu and 
Islam going together. During Hitler’s War, after the Indian Contingent was 
settled on the Western front, and after Urdu had made some headway in mixed 
messes, the troops built a little mosque in a factory near the Lines, where tie 
Moulvi said (and, whenever possible, led) the prayers at sunrise and sunset. 


23 §.N. Chib, Language, Universities and Nationalism in India, 1937. 
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Telaganarya, in his Yavati-Gharitram, mentions an 
embassy sent from Golconda to the court of Akbar. Kutb Shahi 
calligraphists also helped the native Telugu'art. As to itsindigenous 
culture it is claimed that the Telugu Mahabaratta vies for excellence 

with its Hindi namesake; while its literature of India’s 
Literature of most important god, Siva, (vide Dz Cultw Phalli) is more 
selney: prolific than that in any other dialect of Hindu India. 
Compare, again, with the Hindi treatment of Telugu the case of the 
much abused Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was to the first Governor- 
General of India, Warren Hastings, and to Dr. John Gilchrist of the 
same era, that the modern period of Hindi owes its birth. It was the 
latter who, as the head of the Fort William College at 
Anglo-Indian Culcutta, together with his colloborators, brought together 
ee o the leading Hindi scholars of the time, and was thus 
responsible for the revival of classical Hindi prose which, 
in its turn, brought about the educational and cultural growth of 
Hindi. (For a like service to Urdu, Mir Amman pays him a gratsful 
tribute in the introduction to the Bagh-o-Bahar referred to above). 
While a foreigner thus strove for the revival of a native language, 
natives in power now are striving at the suppression of all that is 
non-Hindi. 


If, however, they forget a debt of gratitude through ignorance 
of native history, they are at the same time ignorant of the futility of 
sence state efforts at suppression of languages in other ages. 
attempt to Lhe Dutch, coming in the wake of the Portuguese in India, 
alsa tried to circumvent the Roman Catholics of Ceylon by 
prohibiting the Portuguese language, which had been 
imported by the priests.educated in Goa. The attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, Portuguese being even now the universal language of the towns 
in the maritime provinces of Caylon. What is more remarkable is 
that Dutch itself is now almost extinct, while the descendants of the 
Dutch have taken to speaking Portuguese as being the language of 
the masses. 


A parallel to the banning of an Indian language (Telugu) by | 
an Indian (Hindu) ministry may be found in the ban placed by Frede- 
rick the Great on his native German tongue, he despising it as a 
Janguage of boors. The ban was removed by his successor Frederick 
William II, who admitted German writers to the Prussian Academy. 

ia In Russia, again, the encouragement of French culture 
ie see under Tsuritsa Elizabeth cultimated in the Voltairean 
ban. atmosphere of Catherine's court. Education, (such as it 
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was), was directed at stamping out everything native. The pupils of 
Ellert’s fashionable Academy were rapped on the knuckles for every 
word of Russian they spoke. The result was to cut off the upper classes 
in language and manners from the masses fora time. The succeeding 
reaction, however, left native speech in a position stronger than ever. 
Tne most recent parallel to the Hindi-Telugu case is the enforced 
education in Greek schools of some 60,000 Slavs in Macedonia, which 
has increased the Greco-Bulgarian tension. (June, 1938). 


The latest attempt at suppression of national culture is the 

Nazi treatment -f fallen Poland. (November, 1939). No fewer than 

165 of the professors of the famous university of Cracow, 

Nazi attempt (which had, in the 15th century, intervened in the debates 
to suppress . 

Polish, 01 the Council of Constance), were sent to concentration 

camps in Germany, where several of them died. The 

universities of Warsaw, Lublin and Poznan shared the same fate. 

Libraries and museums were stripped of their treasures, and priceless 

documents destroyed. * 


The tragedy of the Indian case, however, is that while the 
anti-Hindiists in the south are fighting the Congress with the same 
weapons which the latter had used against a British bureaucracy, the 
Congress has adopted the repressive methods of which it had accused 
that very bureaucracy. 


While, again, an Hindu ministry can afford to indulge in 
iniquity towards Telugu, it dare not indulge in the same treatment of 
Urdu,?° - the more so on account of the Congress claim to be a non- 
communal body. This, again, raises the question, — Is there any pros- 
pect of unity between these two vernuculars? On behalf of the one 

may be urged the numerical superiority of the speakers 

How fara both in and beyond India proper, the fact of its being the 
a parent of its rival, and the intrinsic superiority of the 
possible, Aryan culture of its people to the Semitic of its opponents. 
For the other may be urged the incident of its being the 


24 A Nazi newspaper published in Warsaw advised Germans living 
in Poland not to learn Polish (7. J., 9-2-40 1/7). 


Where, however, such ruthless attempts have failed in their purpose, 
that of the Indian Congress can hardly hope to succeed. ; 


25 In some parts, however, as in the Central Provinces, the tension is 
acute. The adoption of the Vidya Mandir scheme, it is complained, means the 
dominance of one culture over the other. To Muslims who are noé able to 
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de facto lingua franca of a great part of India, and the main official 
channel of a foreign government in its relation with the natives. For 
a meeting of the two, then, the first requisite would be a policy of give 
and take. Either would part with something of its own, ard receive 
something of the other. The Hindi grammatical basis of Urdu would, 
of course, remain; the portion of the Hindi vocabulary adopted by it 
would remain; so much of the Perso- Arabic element wou!d remain as 
is already in pcpular (as distinguished from highly literary) use. All 
written forme of a highly Sanskritised or of a highly Perso-Arabicised 
colour would cease; and a literary council composed of representatives of 
either side would set itself to evolve that new larger vocabulary which 
would cope with the needs of a modern world culture, and for which 
the resources of both the parent languages, Sanskrit and Arabicised 
Persian, would be drawn upon. Such a vocabulary, once fixed, would 
be standardised by an authorised lexicon, which would receive periodic 
additions in the shape of supplements, as the need for expression grew 
with further strides of science and art. 


The problem of script would present less difficulty. To begin 
with, the legendary origin of both alphabets is the same, viz., divine. 
Problemof  D°Va-Nagari ” means “of or belonging to the city of the 

script. gods’’, (the word Nagari occurs in the Mahabharaita, 
Vanaparvam, 13436—40, and elsewhere); while the Quoran 

describes the art of writing as being the gift of Allah (XCVI 4-5). 
Further, modern research would seem to point to a common historic 
origin of both the Nagari and the Persian scripts. Cust 7° traces all the 


provide their own schools, the conversion of schools under local bodies into 
Vidya Mandirs must mean that they must either remain illiterate, or Jearn 
through a medium which js not their monther-tongue. ‘The 
amalgamation of the only Urdu school in Betul,” it is said, 
“following the government's introduction of compulsory Hindi 
in that area, means systematised conversion of the Muslim population into a 
Hindi-speaking one... The President of the Saugor Municipality is said to 
have threatened Muslim pupils with explusion if they did not sing Vande 
Mataram. ... The Nagpur University, which is subsidised from public funds, 
has a Hindu deity for its crest. (7. I. 6-7-39.15/2) .. The Bombay Government 
proposed to give instruction on primary schools in one of the recognised langu- 
ages of the relative province, and/or in Hindi. The training of teachers was to 
include a course in Hindi, (Jd., 7-7-38, 12/2, 3) .. Not only is Hindi pushed 
on in these ways, but its parent Sanskrit is sought to be resuscitated by the 
establishment of a Sanskrit College at Bombay. (Id., 6-7-38, 17/4). 


Hindu-Muslim 
tension in C. P. 


26 Mod. Lang. 19. 
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characters used in writing the languages of the East Indies back 
to the Asoka inscriptions, and, through them, to the Phoenician 
alphabet; while Taylor,2” following Weber, contends a Sabaean 
origin for the Indo-Aryan Brahmi. With this bond of kinship, then, 
tho question of the script of a common language of New India ought 
to be easy of solution. 


Whatever has hitherto been written in Nagari and Persian 
characters respectively will remain enshrined in the same. The 
honoured classics of each vernacular will continue to grace the 
common fane of learning for all time in their respective scripts, For 
the future all prose will be written in one script, all poetry in the 
other. The more serious temperament of the one people would point 
to the suitability of all prose composition being in Naguri script; the 
poetic spirit infused in the Persian-speaking peoples through the ages 
would indicate the use of that script for all verse. As to art, science, and 
other more solid departments of knowledge, a settlement could easily 
be arrived at by mutual consent between the two communities. Did 
they succeed (with the minorities), in forming themselves into one 
nation, did they succeed in thus evolving a common vernacular, - then 
Indians could proudly point to such their last work, and exclaim, 
‘‘This is our national speech; this our national script.” 


Considering, however, the bitterness attending the present 

controversy, a settlement on the above lines is a consummation not to 

be hoped for todas or tomorrow. What, meanwhile? 

Arrangement South Africa would seem to point the way. There, where 

pean each of two white races is jealous of its own tongue, 

' Afrikaans and English, both have received equal status as 

the official channel; while, by a Cabinet statement (1938) the two 

anthems, English and Dutch, - ‘God save the King,” and “Die Stam 

von Suidafrika’”’ (The Voice of Africa) - have been recognised on an 
equal footing.?& 


On the same lines it may be urged that students taking up 
Urdu as an optional subject should be required to learn Hindi as part 
of the course, and vice versa; while students taking up Urdu and 
Hindi should be required to be familiar with the Deva Nagari and 


27 The Alphabet, II, 514 ff. 


28 Kiven the Hertzog-Malan Agreement of January 1940 for the 
establishment of the “ United Nationalist Party ” in South Africa was based 
on “due regard to equal language and cultural rights of the two sections of the 


white population . 
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Persian scripts respectively. This, in fact, was put in shape of an 
inquiry by the Inter-University Board, India, but some of the univer- 


sities replied that such a course wouid entail too great a strain on the 
javenile learners.29 The difficulty could, perhaps, be obviated by the 
two-fold study being reserved for secondary schools. 


Chapter IY. 


Pro-vernacularism. 


On the other hand, whatever their differences, the vernaculars 
are agreed that the foreigner shall be ousted, and they remain masters 
in their own house. This brings us to the great crusade of pro- 
vernacularism. The Muslim conquests of India were responsible for 
the Arabic and Persian elements entering Hindi, thus laying the 
foundations of a future Urdu. Since the beginnings of British rule in 
India, however, English words have been incorporated wholesale into 
Urdu itself. At the same time the democratic reawakening of the 
land since the Great War has had a curious reflex on this phenomenon. 
During the Mugal regime, while the political instinct of the country 
had lain dormant under autocratic rule, Hindus and Muslims were 
content to compliment each other by adopting in turn Urdu and Hindi 
for literary purposes. The freer institutions, under the British rule, 
however, followed by the rage for autonomy due to events during and 
after the Great War, has instilled a passion in the native intelligentia 
to free either tongue from the yoke of English, and to modernise it on 
its own native lines. This extreme vernacularist position is sougbt to 
be promoted with “all the fervour of u religious belief,” the doctrine of 
“ strengthening the great languages and of modernising them” being 
the new war-cry. It is protestec as unnatural and illogical that 
Indians should be educated through the medium of a language 
(English) which is not their mother-tongue; and Indians expressing 
themselves in English are stigmatised as yet another caste, consisting 
of those who .. are alienated from their own kith and kin by not being 
able to express their loftiest ideas and most delicate sentiments in the 
language of their own people.?° Aware, also, of the difficulty of build- 


59 7, I,, 1-7-38, 10/6. 


5° Nawab Masood Jung’s Convocation Address at the Indian Women’s 
University, Poona, June 1928. 
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ing up a scientific and technical glossary from present-day local 
resources, the Hindiists proudly point to Sanskrit as an inexhaustible 
mine; while the Urduists build their faith in the countries whose native 
languages are Arabic and Persian,- to wit, Arabia, Persia, Egypt, 
Traq and (till lately) Turkey, which are supposed to have built up a 
scientific terminology on native lines, and so to have raised vernacular 
education in science to the level of other branches of culture. 


The broad reply to this vernacularist claim is that it is im- 
possible of achievement, such impossibility being now a proven fact, 
in support of which there are both internal and external grounds. In 
the first place the extremists are bound to acknowledge that it was the 
British who inaugurated the modern era, both of Hindi and Urdu, 
towards the commencement of the last century. ; and that 
they were the authors of the substitution of Persian, in 
1832, by the vernaculars as the language of courts of law 
and of acts of legislature. Even before the movement by Warren 
Hastings and Dr. Gilchrist the Company had already, in the seventeenth 
century, set up a press in response to the suggestion of their Surat 
broker, Bhimji Parak, that ‘some of the ancient Braminy writings ”’ 
should be put in print.°!; while Warren Hastings continued tv love 
India, even after retirement, ‘a little better than his own country ”’.°? 
The revival of native literature under the British regime was, however, 
on well-established classic lines; and produced no opportunity for a 
larger utterance of the dialects than had hitherto obtained ; while the 
very substitution of the vernaculars for the Persian resulted ina 


British service 
to vernaculars. 


To Mr. Gandhi belongs the credit of carrying pro-vernacularism to an 
extreme. “I hate to write “ Mr.” before an Indianna me’, wrote he coaxingly 
to the Muslim leader (January, 1940). “ Hence I have been writing of you as 
Janab Jinnah Sahib, according to the usage taught me by the late Hakim 
Sahib. But Abdul Salam tells me thatin League circles you are always called 
Qaide Azam (the Great Leader)... °°; so he wanted to know his wishes in the 
matter. Prompt and clear came the reply. “I really do not know why you 
are worried so much about it. J, however, notice that the present prefix, 
(Qaid-e-Azam) is according to the usage taught to you by the late Hakim 
Sahib, but suprisingly enough, during his lifetime and till long after his death, 
you addressed me as “Mr”, Then, quite recently, you addressed me as 
“Shree ’’, and in between as “‘friend’’; but please do not bother about this 
matter.” 


31 1935, Sainsbury, Calendar of Court Minutes of E. I. Company, 
1674°1676. 
32 Bickley, MSS. of R, R. Hastings Vol. III, 1934, 
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partial occidentation of the former by transferring to them a large 
number of technical and forensic terms whose use had hitherto been 
restricted to certain classes. 


The second of these external grounds is a psychological fact, 
which has the support of history. It is nothing more or less than 
what was of old appreciated in Sanscrit India, Raya Kalasya Karanam. 
‘The King is the Cause of the Time”’, in other words, the time-spirit 
is dominated by the rule one lives under. As Urdu was formed during 

the regime of Persian-speaking Muslim sovereigns, so must 

es Kalasya the English language not insignificantly influence the 

“oe ‘Urdu in its turn under a hitherto all- British regime ; hence 

futility of asking for an Urdu free from all tinge of Anglicism. And 
what is true of Urdu is equaliy true of Hindi. 


Chief of the internal grounds are, besides the inter-vernacular 
war noticed above, the insufficient vocabularies of both, and their 
virtual inability to dissociate themselves from English. Their vocabul- 
ary, as built up to the present, is absolutely inadequate to express the 
ideas of modern culture. In so far as an attempt has been made to 

supply the deficiency, such has been made on unscientific, 


Tatrinsic | or even incorrect lines; on the other hand there isa 
grounds against P , 
Er6- oRuucula: vast unexplored field, to which entry is debarred to the 
rism, vernaculars, and in regard to which Urdu and Hindi must 


remain the dumb spectators of a vast twentieth-century 

drama. The extremist theory, that every language or dialect is 
intrinsically capable of expansion or of expressing abstruse or scientific 
ideas, may be at once dismissed so far as the vernaculars are 
concerned. ; for, were it so, would the numerous Indian dialects, 
aboriginal and others, have remained what they are after thirty centu- 
ries of intimate contact with Aryan civilization? If the 


(a) a West is the apostle of modern culture, not until the 
cuitura : : ; 
youu bulaey: vernaculara are westernised in part, can they receive 


that large universal utterance which would be requi- 
site for imbibing the modern spirit. The position that Urdu, at 
least, can profit by the linguistic achievements of Arabic-speaking 
countries or countries with Arabic traditions, may likewise be dis- 
missed. In the first place no such Scientific progress has been made in 
these countries as to permit of the building up of national vocabularies 
on modern scientific lines. Under these circumstances, present Arabian 
science and philosophy must remain the sole channel of their linguistic 
progress. In the second, Turkey, in its zeal for Westernization, and 
anxiety to throw off all oriental garb, has renounced Islam and all that 
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it brings in its train. The alphabet of its cradle has followed suit, and 
Arabic letters have been replaced by Latin for all purposes of state 
writing ; the nationalisation of the new institution being resolved upon 
at a meeting of literateurs, and vigourously prosecuted. 


In Persia itself, whose vocabulary Urdu has, in the main, 
adopted, the idiom of a generation ago may be instructively compared 
with the westernised one of today. Under these circumstances Urdu 
India has had to fall back upon its own resources. 


Not only, however, is Urdu unable to get into Jine with the 
scientific terminology of advanced nations, but it has, in some cases, 
lost knowledge of its parent Persian which, till halfa century ago, 
was the court language in Indian states under Muslim covereignty. 
To this fact a remarkable incident which occurred during the proceed- 
ings of tae Paigah Commission in the Nizam’s dominions, about fifteen 
years ago, bears witness. A question arose at the outset as to the 
meaning of the name Paigah. The advocates, (whose mother-tongue 
was Urdu) appearing on behalf of the several parties were unable to 
throw any light. The report of the Commission gave a laborious in- 
ventory of metaphorical and other meanings in which the word had 
been used in Persian literature, but was able to shed no more light on 
the matter. Now, in Persian, gai means throne, and a Paigah noble 
is one who stands at the foot (‘‘pai’’) of the throne. Three such 
nobles, having received the supreme privilege of taking their stand on 
the steps of the royal throne during durbars or levees, were distin- 
guished from the rest as “Paigahs’’. (Similarly, the old Persian 
phrase pesh-gah, ‘‘ before the throne”, sc., of God, occurs int he Avesta). 
If, then, the elucidation of the correct meaning of a word in his own 
parent Persian presents such difficulties to the Urdu scholar, the task 
of evolving a vocabulary in line with modern culture may well be 
beyond him. 


The second of the internal grounds urged by the opponents of 
the pro-vernacular school is the association of English with the verna- 
culars, First in order is the involuntary reception of English words 
and words of English origin in standard vernacular literature of the 
day. Secondly, it is claimed, English culture is an incentive to native 

Indian thought, - in other words, to the political develop- 

(6) Association ment not only of the people speaking Urdu and Hindi, 
. eae but of the numerous communities speaking the various 
culture. dialects evolved from the Prakrit successor of Sanskrit. 
Whatever is of lasting value in the work of the great 
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writers of modern India is, it is alleged directly or indirectly the 
product of the culture of the occident. As examples are cited 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal and “a score of others” in the north; Tilak, 
Chiplankar and Agarkar in Maharashtra; Gandhi and Tripathe 
in Gujarat; Rabindranath Tagore and others of his class in 
Bengal. Tilak himself, (ob. 1920), who secured for his party the 
control of the National Congress, wrote his most important 
essay, The Orion, or Researches into the Antiquities of the Vedas, 
(Poona, 1893) in English, and it was as well he did so, for it gave 
Western scholars an opportunity of considering (and rejecting) his 
theory of the extreme remoteness of Aryan origins (The essay was read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists in London the previous 
year.) Lastly, it is claimed, even Sir Seyed Ahmad, who worked for 
the furtherance of Urdu and the revival of Islam in India, was himself 
no exception to this relentless rule of the intellect ; for, but for the 
meeting of the East and West in him, but for the fact of his being a 
‘“Westernised Kafir’’, - a Dharya (athetist) and Naichari (nature-worship- 
per), as he was reviled by his own people, would he not have lived and 
died a mere Maulana? 


Of the debt of Gujarat to English literature evidence is 
furnished by a Gujarati writer, (since, a Congress minister),. With 
the inauguration of contact with the West (1818) Gujarati writers drew 
inspiration from British classics, - Scott, Byron, Mill and, especially, 
Shakespeare. It was an age when everything Western was admired, 
and everything Eastern derogated. 3° 


The first great poet of modern India, Michael Madhusudhan 
Datta, who availed himself of all that was needed of English scholar- 
ship, wrote a harmless imitation of Scott in English verse, - The Captive 
Ladie. He then naturalised it in his own vernacular Bengali, in 
sonnet and blank verse. He boldly naturalised Milton’s supposed 
heresy in making Satan the hero of Paradise Lost. ‘‘I hate Rama and 
his rabble,” he wrote; ‘‘Ravan (the demon king of Ceylon, the 
abductor of Sita) was a fine fellow.” 


Again, language being the reflex of the speaker’s intellectual 
character, the language, e. g., which the translator of an intellectual 
. Western work would write would be incomprehensible to 
hie . native scholars not trained in the same atmosphere. The 
translation, reason is that the translator's language reflects the growth 


53 See Munshi, Gujarata and Its Literature. 1936. 
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of his own mind trained on Western lines, and is, therefore, able to 
supplement inadequate native data. 


If, it is argued further, Indian savants of a bygcne age had 

had the same opportunities of benefiting by Western culture, would 
they not have avoided some grave mistakes they made ? 

How past Thus Dayanand, a highly original interpreter of the 
ieee tela Vedas, might have spared the Muslims much of the bitter- 
capped. ness caused by his Saftyartha Prakasha, (especially the 


chapter on Islam), had he taken a course in philology as 
now expounded in the West. 


It is pointed out, next, that but for Western culture imbibed 

through Western channels, the chief of which is the English language as 

adopted in India the great scheme of reforms, social or other- 

pea nietise wise, would have been animpossibility. Thus, the boldness 

culture, Of a ‘‘ Mahatma” in negotiating for the abolition of “ un- 

touchability ’, for the extinction of a caste system consoli- 

dated through centuries of Brahminic rigour, would have taken away 
that very untouchable’s breath two decades ago. 


From this, the plea of the English language being a neccessary 

impetus to Indian culture, to the next reason urged by the pro-English 
school, is an easy and natural step; while, at the same 

ee time, it is a more cogent piece of evidence than its fore- 
ofsame, runner. It is nothing less than the significant fact that 
the present political upheaval, not only in British India, 

but in the India comprised within the native states, would in itself 
have been an impossibility had not English been the common bond of 
the native intelligentia ;** in fact, all political activity would be 
stifled but for English as the connecting link, the lanugage of inter- 





34 The most notable example of the debt of Indian culture to English 
hails from Madras, where the Presidency College, the parent of the Madras 
University, founded by Lord Elphinstone, and boasting of a succession of 
English Principals and Professors, celebrated its contenary on January 3, 1940. 

It was the nursery of a long line of great Indians, - among 
Thecaseof Pre- whom were Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, Dewan successively of 
aisle aga Travancore, Bardoa and Indore; Sir T. Muthbswami Aiyar, first 
rer Indian Chief Justice of Madras; Mr. S. Srinivas lyengar, 
ex-President of the Indian National Congress, and Sir C. V. Ramana, the Nobel 
Laureate. Today four old students,—Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavacharya, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, and Mr. N. Gopalaswami 
Iyengar, guide the destinies of four Indian states. 
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provincial intercourse (as it has continued to be even after ‘the attain- 
ment of provincial autonomy)*°>. 


The fifth and last factor is the most damaging piece of this de 
facto evidence. If the willy-nilly presence of English words in 
vernacular classics, if the common English bond of Indian intelli- 

gentia, - if these are but an involuntary incident, a com- 
Conscious pulsory phenomenon resulting from the relentless rule of 
a aereeg intellect referred to above, a deliberate adoption of this 
nature would be but an admission of the impotence of the 
Eastern sources of the vernaculars, and of the necessity of drawing 
upon the foreign language with which the course of history has brought 
them into working contact. Thus we have, at the portals of knowledge 
itself, the words ‘‘university ’ and “college”’; in the temple of justice, 
the words “ High Court” and “advocate” (the vernacular form of 
the latter, ‘* sadar vakil’’, being consciously rejected) ; the expressions 
“finance” and ‘*Court of Wards” in the region of government; 
‘“jubilee”’ and ‘‘ silver jubilee ” in that of regal celebrations. 


Not only the language, but the usage and habit of the native 
have been affected by the foreigner. It will come as a surprise that 
even in the hey-day of Mahratta power, a period from which Hindu 

. nationalists draw their inspiration, English goods were the 
English effect fashion. Papers in the Alienation Office at Poona furnish 
on usage and : A : 

habit. evidence of the same during the century covering the 
accession of Baji Rao I in 1720 to the fall of the Peshwa in 


1818. Some of the letters show the great demand for English goods 


The following extracts from a statement made by Lord Zetland in an 
interview to the Sunday Times on 11-2-40 further illustrate the point: “ The ties 
binding the peoples of India and Great Britain are not only material, but. 
mental... The very men who lead the Congress to-day owe their inspiration to 
English literature and English political thought... Tne greatest unifying 
influence in India has been the English language. .” 


35 The most instructive example, which at the same time shows the 
insincereity of the case for pro-vernacularism, is that of Pandit Nehru, ex- 
President of tne Congress. Addressing the Indian Students’ 
Union at Gower Street, London, he spoke in Hindustani (i.e, 
according to the new phraseology, Hindi, his mother-tongue), 
‘**and then found it necessary to speak in English. He remarked it was extra- 
ordinary that he should have todoso...” (7. J., 14-7-38, 9/4). The Pandit 
was educated in England, where he took his daughter for the same purpose, 
Mr. Gandhi giving her his blessings on leaving India. 


The case of 
Pandit Nehru. 
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both at the Poona and Satara courts; the Bombay agent once reporting 
“a telescope as long as your leg, through which the stars can be seen 
in day-time”. Nobody, again, will deny that the notorious Nana 
Sahib was a nationalist. And yet what did the visitor find in his 
house? English articles arranged according to native taste: 


‘““,..a chest of drawers and a toilet-txble in his sitting- 
room ; a piano, a card table, tent tables and camp stools, as 
well as elegant drawing-room tables and chairs in the bed- 
room, which showed also a costly clock between cheap Japan 
candlesticks; good prints of Landseer, hung among sixpenny 
plates of Wellington and Napoleon, sacred prints, and prints 
of ballet girls, and winners of the Derby.’’?® 


The procedure, again, which the pro-vernacularists have adopt- 
ed for tia furtherance of their object is hardly the correct one. In so far 
as English works of science, art, belles-lettres are translated into the 

vernacular for teaching purposes, the object is nullified ; 
for while the vehicle is native, the original is a product of 
cedure of 5 . 
culturising “0elish brains. The mere translation of such works, 
vernaculars. instead of the original production thereof, is an admission 
of the paucity of vernacular culture in comparison to 
English. The most effective way of giving an impetus to the cultural 
expression of the vernaculars would be to have scientific and art journals 
published in Hindi and Urdu respectively, in which a resumé of the 
world’s latest progress would be given, and which would also 
contain original contributions. Original works of solid research or 
conception would follow in due course. 


Incorroct pro- 


Even the writer of Language etc. in India, quoted above, while 
developing the argument for replacing English Ly the vernaculars asa 
medium of instruction in primary schools, admits that English should 
be taught in all secondary and higher educational institutions as a 

compulsory, though second language. In this respect 

Need of English conditions in native Africa today may afford some 
pacieen ae guidance. Thus Mr. Harold Jowitt, “ Director of Native 
Atrios. Development” in 8. Rhodesia, while fully alive to the 
possibilities of the Bantu languages, and insisting on the 

importance of the vernaculars in juvenile education, will not have 
English witheld from those those natives whoare desirous of acquiring, 
and capable of profiting by it.27 So does Diedrick Westerman, (Pro- 


36 Story of the Indian Mutiny. Ano. 
37 Suggested Methods for the African School. 1934. 
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fessor of African Languages in the University of Berlin, and co-Director 
of the International Institute for the Study of African Languages and 
Cultures), favour the use of the vernacular in elementary education, and 
of English as the instrument of higher culture in Africa. He compares 
the latter with the case of Latin in Europe in the Middle Ages,?8 


An extreme case of pro-vernacularism hails from Ireland, It 
was necessary for the first Free State government to rouse national 
enthusiasm by putting the language question in the forefront, and 

making a knowledge of Irish compulsory. The unidiomatic 
Extreme case and anglicised Irish taught in schools, however, is derided 
of modern ; ; ‘ ‘ ; 
Irland, OY genuine scholars; while the pastoral Irish in which 
Government Acts and Regulations are published, is said to 
be worse. The curious thing is that the average native, even if he 
knows the language, abstains from talking init. Tf Urdu and Hindi, 
the proud possessors of classic literatures, are unable to stand on 
their own legsin a modern world, how much less so would Irish be, 
devoid of any literature worth the name! Its case has been cited here 
only as an illustration of the futility of dragging language into the 
arena of politics. 


38 The African Today, 1934. 
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Appendix. 


BETES 


SECTION I. 


The Two Vernaculars. 


Reference has been made above to the area over which Hindi 
is prevalent. The following facts may here be added. According to 
the Brahmin pandits of Benares, there are hundreds of dialects equally 
entitled to the name. Of these the two most cultivated varieties are the 
Brij Bhasha or Bhaka (as the word is pronounced on the banks of the 
Ganges) and the Punjabi; but the Punjabi passes into 
Multani, which bas been philologically shown to be its 
corrupted form, Again, Multani itself has been corrupted into Jataki 
further south. Sindi, according to Lieut. Burton, is a perfectly distinct 
dialect, though directly derived from the Sanskrit. When the Mahratta 
conquerts extended to distant parts of the country, they found Hindi 
current every where, from the borders of the desert to the frontiers of 
Bundelkhand; and, finding it different from their own tongue, they 
contemptuously called it Rangri Bhasha, a quasi-barbarous langu- 
age.°® Sir Jonn Malcolm found the Rangri Bhaka extending as far 
west as the Indus, and as far east as the frontier of Bundelkhand 
where, as in the whole country to the Indus from the western frontier 
of Bengal the field was held by dialects of Hindi. The Marwadi and 
other dialects of Rajputana are evidently varieties of Hindi intro- 
duced into the province by Rajput races. 


Area of Hindi. 


Since the beginnings of the Muslim regime, till c. 1600, all 
correspondence between the Muslim rulers and native princes (whether 
subordinate or independent), is said to have been in Hindi, written in 
Nagari. So were government accounts generally kept in Hindi. Even 
now, most of the Patwari &hatas in the United Provinces are maintained 
in Hindi written in Nagari. In Behar the public records 
were, till recently, kept in Kaethi, the purest dialect of 
Hindi; those in the highest departments only being kept 
in or translated into Urdu. In the U. P. villages the language current 
among the Muslim population is Hindi, rather than Urdu; just as in 
Marathwadi, Canara, and Telangana, the Muslims speak the local 


Predominance 
of Hindi. 


59 For other examples of contemptuous international or intercom- 
munal apithets, see Gloss., Spir. Quor. Prol., Disc. V. 
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dialect, and not Urdu. In Bengal they speak Bengalese;: in Behar, 
Hindi, (in the form Kaethi).*° 


The great variety of Hindi dialects has been partly explain- 
ed by the absence of any such common book as the Bible or the New 
ei: Testament; but it must be remembered that the Bhagvat 
Raa Geeta was and is the common bond among Hindi-speaking 
Attacks. peoples. At the same time the Quoran furnishes a noted 
instance to the contrary. As the conquests of Islam extend- 
ed over the three continents, various barbarous dialects of Arabic 
came into existence, though the Quoran in its standardised form 
remained the common scripture. In spite of the hold of Hindi mention- 
ed above, again, it must be remembered that the encouragement given to 
Persian, to the detriment of Hindi, by Muslim dynasties extending over 
a period of ten centuries, may have been purtly responsible for the 
absence of the fusion of the widely dispersed Hindi dialects. In 1872, 
in eight districts of the N. W. Provinces, the Urdu or Persian-reading 
pupils in the Tehsili or Halkabandi schools largely exceeded the Hindi 
and Nagari-reading scholars, the proportion being 2/5ths to 3/4ths. 


It has been shown above that the name Hindi connotes both 
language and people.*? So we find Hindiki as a name by which the 
Hindus are designated in Affganistan and westward to 
Russia. Bellew describes the Hindikis in Affghnistan as 
the descendants of Arab fathers with Hindu mothers. The Indian born 
Habush, slaves of the Nawabs of the Carnatic, were known as Hindi. 


**Hindiki*’ 


40 The conquering force of Hindi over Muslim conquerors of Hindu 
princes is intended to be shown by the Jegend of Prithi Raj in the form handed 
down through generations of Rajput folklore. According to history, Prithi 
Raj was overcome by Shahbuddin Ghori, and slain on the field in 1193; 
Shahbudin himself being assassinated thirteen years later by a band of 
Ghakkars .. Legend, however, represents that Prithi Raj, after 
having been captured alive, had his eyes put out. His court poet, 
popularly known as Chand Kavi, or Chandra Kavi, addressad a 
poem written in Hindi to Shahbudin, in praise of his master’s skill in archery. 
and claiming that, blinded though he had been, he could shoot any enemy to 
death by insight. Shahbudin took up the challenge, placed a bow and arrow in 
the blind prince's hands, and took up his silent stand in adistant corner. Prithi 
Raj turned round, and aimed the arrow at him with fatal effect. The faithful 
Chand immediately slew his own master to prevent his falling into the hands 
of his enemy's followers. Linguistically, this legend tends to show power of 
Hindi over Muslims in their first days of conquest, before ever the beginnings 
of Urdu. 

41 Supr., DP. 7. 


Legend of 
Prithi Raj 
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Reference has been made above to the poetic predilection of 
the Urdu-speaking peoples.*2 The writing of Urdu poetry is even now 
the fashionable accomplishment of the educated, including 
rulers and ministers. Not only men, but women have con- 
tributed to the poetic literature of Urdu; some of the fol- 
lowing names representing daughters of royal and noble houses. 


Poetesses of 
Urdu. 


Atab Begam, Behar. Begam, daughter of Nawab Intizam-ud- 
i f Asaf-ud-Dowlah, 
Roshini Jan, of Lucknow. Dowlah, and wife of ASaf-u owla 
of Oudh. 
Bhangan, ot Penipay. Begam, daughter of Arnad-ul-Mulk, 
Begam Jan, daughter of Ghazi-ud-Din Khan. 


Nawab Khair-ud-Din Khan. Multilabale, of Barelly. 


Begam, daughter of Mirza Babar, belonging 


to the zenana of Bahdar Shah of Delhi. Beranija, of Delhi. 


Heal Jano! Bonareg, Nur Jahan, Mirasin, of Furkhabad. 


It has also been pointed out abovet? that Muslim poets of 

Urdu complimented their Hindi brethren by writing in Hindi and its 

Muslim poets @ialects. The takhallus or nom-de-plumes of the more 

ofHindi. famous of them are as follows; from which it will be seen 
that some of them have gone so far as to adopt Hindi names. 


Ajaz. Insha, Mahakam. Razakh. 
Asaf. Josash. Maruf. Sheda. 
Balhar. Jurat, Mastan. Souda. 
Be Dar. Kalandar. Mir. Suz. 
Chand. Kudrat. Mir Taki. Suraj, 
Dard. Latif, Na. Wali. 
Fedvi. Lutf, Nazir. Yakin,. 
Ishan. Maazzaz. Niaz. 


SECTION II. 
The “Two Indias.” 


The Hindu case is that the Muslims have become an integral 
part of India's population through centuries of intercourse, - social, 
economical and politifal; that they have hardly any 
interest left beyond the limits of the land of their adoption ; 
that, although Islam has continued to stand as a separate 


Hindu ‘one 
enation”’ case. 


42 Supr. p 19. 
43 Pp, 10. 
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edifice in an alien home, it has no significance or importance beyond 
the pale of religion, The Muslim reply is that the alleged Indian 
unity is merely the outcome of a century and a half of 
British connection ; and it is worthy of note that a news- 
paper like The Times of London has gone so far as to say (27-3-40) that, 
apart from the British paramountcy, there is no Indian nation. 


Muslim roply. 


Grounds of The Muslim discontent may be said to be based on 
Muslim discon- . 
tent. three main grounds: 


(a) The backward state of the community compared with that 
of the Hindus, who have continued to consolidate their 
position in public life, (led, in the beginning, by a minori- 
ty community like the Parsis), ever since the British 
connection, more especially, since the Proclamation of the 
Great Queen fallowing the Mutiny. 


(b) The fact of provincial autonomy leaving the Muslims a 
political minority in most of the autonomous areas, with 
the accompanying absence of influence enjoyed by the 
majority community. Hence a sense of frustration, with 
the resulting resentment. 


(c) The status of equality being absent, mere guarantees for 
religious, linguistic and cutural integrity can neither 
be trusted, nor regarded as sufficient. It is complained 
that two years and a half of Congress rule have shown 
such guarantees to be worth no more than mere scraps of 
paper. 

Hence the refusal of the Mulims to be ruled by a majority 
community,; to live under a Hindu government, or, as they say, Ram 
attests Raj, To revert to The Times, the simile quoted by it would 
ruled by major exactly fit the Muslim case; viz, that because the French 
community. area minority in Europe, (for there is nothing like a 
‘¢ European nation”’), it is noreason why they should submit to German 
domination. 


Hence, also, the attempts made before now by the Muslims at 
establishing separatist zones of influence. The Aligarh movement 
started a new spirit of Muslim nationalism. The Pakistan 
was visualised as a corridor of Islam running through 
Northern India; while fond eyessaw a pan-Muslim state 
extending from Turkey right to the borders of conquered Hindustan. 
Dreams as these were, they were significant of the new separatist 
spirit. 


Separatist 
visions. 


The culmination of this individualistic nationalism was reached 
in the resolution adopted at the Lahore session (March 1940) of the All- 
India Muslim League, demanding the creation of independent states 
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Resolution Carved out from the predominantly Muslim zones of North- 

of 1940, Western and Eastern India; when the President stressed 
that the “two Indias *’ (Hindu and Muslim) ‘‘ represent differences not 
merely of religion, but of distinct social orders of peoples who neither 
intermarry nor interdine; who differ in philosophy, custom and litera- 
The “Two ture; whose inspiration is drawn from different sources of 

Indias *’ history ; whose epics and heroes are different; and whose 
victories and defeats overlap’ **. Hence the bold demand, - ‘* Mussal- 
mans are a nation according to any definition of a nation; and they 
must have their homelands, their territories and their State,’’*° 


And in support of their claim for a separate India of their 
own, the Muslims cite illustrations. * History has presented to us many 
examples such as union of Great britain and Ireland, Czechoslovakia 

European and Poland. History has also shown to us nany geogra- 
parallels. © phical tracts, much smaller than the sub-continent of India, 
which otherwise might have heen called one country, but which 
have been divided into as many states as there are nations inhabiting 
them. The Balkan peninsula comprises as many as seven or eight 
sovereign states Likewise the Portuguese and the Spanish stand 
divided in the Ibernian Peninsula.’’*” 


44 A later statement (12-4-40) declared further:”..no honest Mus- 
salman can subscribe to Mr. Gandhi's cult and his conception of Indian culture. 
He begins his work by prayer and by the recital of the Bhagvat Geeta. Heo 
balieves in ashrams and samitis, ahimsa, the spinning-wheel, khadder, Bande 
Maiaram, Sanscritised Hindi, the Vidya Mandir, and the Wardha scheme.” 

*5° The Muslim case is sought to be further strengthened by the con- 
tention that while a Muslim state in a possibility, a Hindu state is not. For 

Whether the peoples loosely termed “ Hindu” include some forty million 

‘Hindu state’ odd Dravidians, who have nothing in common with Hinduism 

a possibility. Oroper. ‘Hindu rule” would, therefore, mean Brahman imper- 
jalism which, it is said, would lead to Dravidian revolt. 

46 Presidential Address at the Lahore Session (23-3-40) of the All- 
India Muslim League. 

The main objections advanced against the League's “cut up’ scheme 
are as follows: 

(1) Itundoes the work of past years towards evolving a unified 
Indian nation. 

Objections to (2) The scheme is not a panacea for Muslim grievances, 


*‘cut up” 
caheme: real or alleged. 


(3) Ifthe Muslims will not tolerate the Hindu majority, how will 
non-Muslim minorities (e. g., the virile Sikh community in the Punjab) in the 
new states tolerate Muslim domination ? 
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SECTION ITI. 
The Case for English. 


Strange as it may appear, the answer to pro-vernacularism 
has come from its own ranks; not only is the need for English as a 
second language recognised, (at least, so far as Urduists in the 
Deccan are concerned), but its case is warmly espoused; so 
Espousal of far, indeed, that it issought to turn a second-language into a 
English case ; . 
by Urduiste. second mother-tongue. In an article+? by the Director, 
Orthological Institute, (India ),*8 the writer, discussing 
the experiment of the adoption of Urdu by the Osmania University 
as the vehicle of learning, admits that “the adoption of an ancient 
mother tongue, weakened by centuries of misuse and disuse, might 
Mr. Myers’ have appeared a gamble,” but finds the solution in the 
article. collateral retention of English as a second language. 
“Clearly English would have to be relied on for many things in which 
Hindustani (i.e., Urdu) was, and still is, lacking. English moreover, 
Lasting need Would always be necessary as a medium of (communication 
ofEnglish,h with the outside world... the loss of English would neces- 
sarilv spell failure. Clearly, then, the success of this academic ‘leap in 
the dark’ depended on the finding of some means by which English, 


(4) What about the defence of India? The Himalayas, the Hindu 
Kush and the Karakoram are the strategic frontiers, which must be controlled 
by a government of the whole country, and not a part. 


(5) In any event, a country divided against itself, with no Central 
Government and no unifying federal structure, would fall an easy prey to 
internal anarchy and external attack. 


It may, however, be surmised that the Muslim leader is but following in 
the steps of the Hindu leader; ‘ Let your demands be exorbitant, that your 
Possible object gains may at least be reasonable, would seem to be a useful 

ofdemand. maxim in politics. It would, therefore, be no wonder if he were 
using the partition scheme as a liver to force the Congress to come to a settle- 
ment with the League on its own terms. 


Apart from the political objections summarised above, the 
name of the new region, Pakistan, would raise linguistic and religious 
difficulties. While the invidious distinctions of Greek and Barbarian, Jew 
Objection to and Gentile, Muslim and Kafir, Aryan and Mlech, Arab and 
name of region. Ajam (see Glos-Spir. Quor., Prol, Disc. V) have. in modern 
times, no surviving meaning except an academic one, the new Muslim name 
would perpetuate the division between the regions of Purity and Impurity 
respectively, the latter, of course, being synonymous with non-Islam. 
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though taught and learnt as a second-language, might be 
used and learnt as a second mother-tongue,” This latter 
result is said to have been made possible by the invention 
of Basic and the Basic technique. And so the writer 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘“‘ Hyderabad, despite its concentration 
on Hindustani (i.e., Urdu), has, in the matter of English teaching, at 
least been able to hold its own.”*° 


Basic technique 
turning it intoa 
mother-tongue. 


This adoption of English as a second-language is said to 
preserve all the advantages of the latter, of which three leading ones 
are marked out by the writer, who takes his cue from the simplifi- 

cation of English teaching by Basic technique.°® ‘In the 
Advantages of ; ae Sg j 
Englishasa first place, ‘earning capacity’, which depends so greatly 
second langu- gn a good command of English, no longer remains the 

age, : posed 

preroregative of the limited few who are able to buy an 
English education. There is much greater ‘equality of opportunity ,’ 
a more democratic educational system.” 


“Secondly, since it is no longer necessary to sacrifice the real 
mother-tongue so completely to purely economic demands, that mother- 
tongue is given greater opportunities for expansion and development. 
Thirdly, the very real psychological disadvantages involved in the 
unrestricted use of a foster-mother-tongue are removed, and students, 
thus relieved of an oppressive language burden, undoubtedly develop 
and reveal a greater capacity for independent and rational thinking.” 


“ Independent thinking” in Urdu, which was the result aimed 
at by those who made Urdu the vehicle of learning, would thus appear 
“Independent 0 have shifted ground; being no longer referrable to 

thinking.” Urdu, (at least by itself), but to English (by itself, or jointly 
with Urdu), as a ‘‘ foster-mother-tongue, ” 


ot eee 


#7 Apparently written with the approval of authority. 

#8 See T.I., Basic Eng. Sup., 2-4-40. 

49 At the date of the article, Basic Englisn had been introduced in 
forty of the state schools. 


50 The Hindiists themselves would appear to be warm in praise of 
Basic English, as compare the case of Pandit Nehru. 
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